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THE EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 

By Dr. ALES HRDLICKA 

CURATOR, DIVISION OF PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY, U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM 

ATIONS, like individuals, are organisms. They too have 
their structure and organs, their functions, their well 
being and their diseases, and possibly even their life cycle. 
They are vulnerable, but have also an inherent power of re- 
cuperation, and injuries that do not surpass this power heal 
sooner or later without leaving any permanent impairment. 

This nation has engaged in war and sustained certain cas- 
ualties; what effects will these have on the whole body? What 
in view of present scientific knowledge is the prognosis? Has 
the collective wound reached any vital part, and how long will 
it remain open? 

When our war began, we were, as our soldiers justifiably 
sang, one hundred million strong, and increasing by the excess 
of births over deaths alone, at the rate of approximately one 
million per year, among which were thirty thousand more males 
than females. In other words, a nation one hundred million 
strong with our birth and death rate, would show a natural in- 
crease each year of 515,000 males. Our total losses, from dis- 
ease incident to the war as well as injury, and counting in the 
totally debilitated, may reach or perhaps even slightly surpass 
100,000 men. It is hardly necessary to dilate on these general 
figures. They show that so far as numbers alone are concerned, 
the damage has really been quite immaterial, and the case could 
justly be diagnosed as but slightly wounded, with prospects of 
early and complete recovery. 

The above, however, would be but a very crude and in a 
measure fallacious presentation of the facts. The figures given 
do not show who were lost. Actually the losses apply exclu- 
sively to young and selected manhood, and possibly even, as 
sometimes intimated, largely to the best of such manhood. 
Purely numerically, nevertheless, whichever way the matter is 
viewed, the losses remain relatively very moderate, easily 
reparable. The annual increase of the class from which prac- 
tically all the losses occurred, namely, that of men between 20 
and 29 years of age, amounts to nearly fifty thousand. But of 
these, as experience in the draft has shown, a little over one 
third would be excluded for various imperfections, leaving for 
the class from which the army was actually recruited, only a 
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little over thirty thousand of annual accretion. Even thus, 
however, the losses of the war will be completely covered by 
the natural increase within the class from which the men came 
in a little over three years — an immaterial damage in the long 
run. The numerical loss, therefore, so far as this nation is con- 
cerned, is really such that no permanent deleterious effect of it 
on the body of the people needs to be apprehended. 

But the objection may be raised that numbers alone do not 
count for much, and that if the losses incurred took in an undue 
proportion from the slowly multiplying older American stock 
than from the more recent and immigrant classes, or if, re- 
gardless of descent, they involved an undue proportion of the 
bravest and best, then the harm done may be much greater. 
To this it may be replied that such assumptions are in no way 
warranted in this country, although the latter may be so in Eng- 
land. Our army was not an army of volunteers, except to a 
small measure, and the draft took in equal proportions from all 
of our racial elements ; the casual volunteers as a class may repre- 
sent the most ardent fighters, but not necessarily the best group 
of youth in every respect ; and the history of the engagements of 
our army, with the lists of casualties, fail to show any racial or 
class discrimination. The exact figures are not yet available, 
but when they are it will in all probability be shown that pro- 
portionately to their numbers in the States, just as many Poles 
died for this country, and even Germans, as Americans ; while, 
as to bravery, it would be a rash statistician or officer who 
would want to demonstrate that any particular group or strain 
of our boys was braver or better than any other. The only 
group where racial, educational and high efficiency selection 
obtained, was that of the aviators, but this group was too small 
for its losses to be of much significance. A racial and educa- 
tional preference played doubtless also some part in the selec- 
tion of officers, and the final reports may show that a some- 
what larger percentage of the officers have suffered casualties 
than was the case among the men in their charge; yet again 
the total will at most be quite insignificant, and can in no way 
affect the nation as a whole or any of its vital components. 

The mass of the wounded and invalided need not be consid- 
ered. There is no question but that there will be among them 
some whose constitution has been so shattered that they will 
never completely recover and may even transmit weakened 
powers to their progeny. Yet the large majority were wounded 
only slightly or moderately and from the biological standpoint 
inconsequentially, or have passed through illness that left no 
permanent impairment. Even the men who lost whole limbs 
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have in general, it appears, suffered no loss of racial potentiality. 
The actual loss to the nation in this large group then is again 
small, when contrasted with the body of the nation as a whole. 
Taking the war loss in its entirety, therefore, it seems safe to 
say that no permanent harm whatever need be feared from it 
by the American people, and that even without immigration 
three or four years may completely suffice to obliterate its 
traces, except, of course, so far as individuals are concerned. 
And for this small loss there have been far-reaching com- 
pensations. 

During the recruiting of the U. S. A., it was found that ap- 
proximately 34 per cent, of those who were called for examina- 
tion presented defects or pathological conditions of sufficient 
import to cause their rejection, and many were accepted with 
defects of lesser or more hidden nature. This showing made a 
profound impression. And it Jed to a vast amount of improve- 
ment and cure, both privately and in the army. It has also laid 
foundation to measures the object of which will be to make 
such a poor showing impossible in the future. It has greatly 
advanced an appreciation of the need of careful systematic 
physical education of our youth, and of extended medical 
inspection. 

In the course of the same recruiting it was discovered that 
an important proportion of the white and especially of the col- 
ored men were infected with some sort of venereal disease, and 
numerous cases of secondary or tertiary syphilis developed 
later. Most strenuous efforts were at once undertaken to cure 
and curb these most harmful of diseases. Every man received 
instruction as to their exact nature and gravity, and every pos- 
sible precaution was put in force to prevent new infections. 
The results were that venereal diseases in the U. S. Army fell 
to the lowest level probably ever reached in either the army or 
civil population of any country; and that four to five millions 
of young men will carry into civil life a knowledge of these 
dangerous conditions, which not one in a hundred would have 
acquired otherwise, and which will safeguard many of them 
as well as their families. 

Thousands of men from the south were found to be infected 
by the hookworm and leading a dragging existence ; they were 
cured and became like new men. In many thousands of others 
defective teeth and concomitant poor digestion were corrected. 
The physical training and simple regular life of the soldier 
were of universal benefit, and in many cases worked wonders. 
The slouchy mountaineer became in a few months the wil- 
lowy fine straight-forward looking youth whom we so admired 
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in our marching legions, and in the less well-nourished a gain 
in weight of ten to fifteen pounds in a few weeks was the rule. 
The general and all-sided improvement in the drafted men was 
in fact such that it came to constitute the brightest feature of 
the otherwise very serious and difficult process of the formation 
of a great army in this country. 

In addition, a great check was given alcoholism, and this 
check rapidly spread to the whole nation. The benefit to the 
American people from this factor alone must soon outweigh 
the total losses of all nature due to the war, and will tend to 
constitute such an advantage for the future that other nations, 
if not to be left behind, must inevitably follow with similar 
regulations. 

And the mental returns of the war, so far as this country is 
concerned, are fully as rich as the physical. The men come back 
with their eyes opened, they come full of new knowledge, expe- 
rience and ambition ; and a good deal of what has been acquired 
is of practical useful nature. These men will make quite dif- 
ferent citizens and Americans from what they would have 
made had there been no war, and, what is equally important, 
quite different fathers. They have progressed years and de- 
cades in as many months, in many instances. 

It is not necessary to dilate on the above conditions, which 
may duly be regarded as the compensations of the war. They 
need no optimistic coloring, they are the simple facts well 
known to the scientific observer, as well as to every physician 
and probably every officer of the American army. They far 
outbalance the total losses in life and health occasioned by the 
struggle, together with such temporary social derangements 
(increase in juvenile delinquency, child labor, etc.) which took 
place internally. And to them must be added the industrial 
and medical progress, the political advance, and our great 
protective strengthening. 

Taking everything into consideration, only one conclusion 
appears justified, and that is that the late war, so far as the 
American people are concerned, did no great or permanent 
biological harm to the organism as a whole or to any of its vital 
parts; and that, on the other hand, it resulted in many-sided 
compensations, which are bound to have a beneficial effect on 
the further development, biological and otherwise, of this 
nation. 

All of which does not apply, unfortunately, to most of the 
European peoples who have participated in the war. They 
have been wounded deeply and their recovery is a matter of 
deep concern to all serious observers. 
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